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THE EXPERIENCE OF SUCCESS 


aq) FEW years ago, Leslie A. Butler, Super- 
a Ja), intendent of Schools of Grand Rapids, 
é | Michigan, included the following state- 
“iment in his report to the Board of 
S| Education : 

“We have a large number of overgrown boys and girls, 
two to five years retarded, who at the present time are 
segregated in the ungraded rooms of our elementary 
schools and who are scattered throughout the city. We 
also have the usual number cf children in our junior 
high schools who are 
merely marking time 
as far as accomplish- 
ment is concerned. 
After a year or two 
they drop out of 
school or spend a day 
a week for a year in 
the part-time contin- 
uation school and 
then leave school for- 
ever. Most of these 
are attempting to do 
the traditional thing 
in the traditional 
way. In my opinion, 
their school work 
does not function in 
their life's work. In 
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in Grand Rapids a Junior Vocational School which 
takes boys and girls who are not book-minded and 
teaches them, along with a minimum of academic work, 
useful arts and crafts, studies which they enjoy and in 
which they have that experience which psychology has 
proven to be so necessary for a child's development— 
the experience of success—success, often after years of 
failure in the traditional school work. 

Children entering this school must be at least 
14 years of age, but they need not have completed 
any specified school 
grade. The students 
go on with their aca- 
demic work where 
they left cff. The 
curriculum ‘ncludes 
English, erithmetic, 
history and general 
scien.e, but half of 
the day is spent in 
practical training in 
the shop or work- 
room. 

Youngsters who 
were problems’ in 
the elementary 
grades, would-be and 
actual truants, rest- 
less, discontented 
| children enter these 
-, Classes, do their jobs 
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fact, they become , PF vvwiss ess 
merely hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. 
“In my judgment, we should have in Grand Rapids 
two prevocational schools, or what might be termed 
junior industrial high schools or junior vocational high 
schools. Our Vocational and Technical High School is 
already crowded and we do not allow pupils to enter 
this school who have not completed the eighth grade.” 
This report, apparently, met with a fate quite con- 
trary to the usual reception of reports. It was read, 
studied and acted upon, and today there is in operation 











well, take pride in 
their achievement and begin to realize that their 
difficulty in doing fractions or remembering history 
dates does not mean they are dumb-bells or failures, 
and equally important their parents, and yes, even 
the teachers, realize this also. 

These children have come into their own. They are 
recognized as children of different but not of inferior 
mentality and in Grand Rapids, at any rate, the school 
system is undertaking its long neglected obligation of fur- 
nishing such pupils the typeof education they shouldhave, 
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MASSACHUSETTS AND NEW YORK 


N OUR discussion of legislative standards in states 
| whose law-making bodies are meeting this winter, 

we have left until the last Massachusetts and New 
York. This is not to minimize their importance but is 
due to two facts—first, there are local child labor com- 
mittees in both these states which take the initiative in 
child labor legislation, and second, fair progress has been 
made already in these states and less drastic action is 
needed to remove the more glaring abuses of child ex- 
ploitation. 

Massachusetts falls below the minimum standards of 
the National Child Labor Committee in only one re- 
spect: it requires the completion of only the 6th grade 
for a child under 16 years securing a work permit instead 
of the 8th grade. On the other hand, Massachusetts has 
gone beyond our minimum standards in its night work 
restriction. It prohibits the work of children under 16 
years between 6 p.m. and 6:30 A.M., whereas our mini- 
mum standards, like the former federal child labor laws, 
forbid it between 7 P.M. and 6 AM. It is gratifying to 
see Massachusetts pushing forward this year two bills 
which, if passed, will place Massachusetts in the front 
rank of states having high standards of protection for 
its young workers. These bills raise the minimum age 
from 14 to 16 years for employment in factories, work- 
shops, manufacturing and mercantile establishments, 
barber shops, etc., and raise from 16 to 18 years the age 
for employment in the dangerous occupations formerly 
forbidden under 16, including a long list of physically 
dangerous occupations and also bowling alleys, pool 
and billiard rooms. 

New York also measures up well to the minimum 
standards of the National Child Labor Committee, with 
the exception of the educational requirement which 
permits children of 15 years to leave school for work on 
the completion of the 6th grade. New York has made 
even greater progress than Massachusetts in its re- 






striction on hours of work, a 44 hour week being speci- 
fied and night work prohibited in factories between 
5 p.M. and 8 A.M. and in mercantile establishments, etc., 
between 6 P.M. and 8 A.M. 

With the exception of the Dick Bill discussed in the 
January issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD, which is prac- 
tically a re-writing of the school attendance law, and a 
companion bill amending the child labor law, the most 
important legislation introduced so far in New York 
State is the usual number of bills to weaken the con- 
tinuation school law through reducing the age for atten- 
dance to 16, permitting evening school attendance to be 
substituted, or extending the exemptions. Educators 
and labor groups are united in opposing their passage. 

It is significant that in both of these “advanced” 
states there do exist local child labor committees. To 
this fact are undoubtedly due the comparatively high 
standards which these states have attained and like- 
wise the continued efforts to extend the protection of the 


state to its working children. 


REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM 
Tc appeal sent to the Democratic Members of 


Congress by an organization called the Federa- 

tion of Democratic Women is so obviously un- 
informed and ridiculous that it has led other women’s 
organizations to ask the question, “Who or what is the 
Federation of Democratic Women?” 

Characterizing the Federal Children’s Bureau as “the 
feminist agency most obnoxious to the rank and file of 
normal women,’ which sends out a “‘constant stream of 
communistic propaganda to nationalize and standardize 
the care of mothers, babies and youth,” and attacking 
especially child labor legislation, the Federation of 
Democratic Women proves itself to be a “mere man” 
in its ability to judge women. 

For “the rank and file of normal women’ is the very 
group through whose efforts and support the Children’s 
Bureau, child labor legislation, and other progressive 
social measures have been secured. Were any real 
attack upon the Children’s Bureau threatened they 
would respond to the challenge without a dissenting 
voice and would unite in a campaign more vigorous 
than the country has yet seen. 


CHILD LABOR MEET IN MEMPHIS 


The National Child Labor Committee will hold two 
meetings to discuss child labor problems during the 
session of the National Conference of Social Work in 
Memphis. A luncheon meeting is being arranged for 
Friday, May 4th, at 1 o'clock, and an afternoon meet- 
ing at 3 o clock on the same day. The complete program 
will be siven next month. 

Save these dates and plan to attend! 
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CHOICE OF JOBS 


N A radio talk given on Child Labor Day Dr. Mary 
l H. S. Hayes, Director of the Vocational Service for 

Juniors in New York City, gave several interesting 
illustrations of the utter ignorance of children as to the 
type of job which they want to undertake and their 
fitness for it. 

“Our seven years experience,’ says Dr. Hayes, “‘has 
convinced us that few of these young job-hunters have 
any clear idea about what they want to do. Occasion- 
ally, it is true, there is one with soaring ambitions, such 
as a recent applicant, a pale anaemic lad, who wanted 
a ‘job at boxing in the ring, and another boy who 
strolled into the West Side Bureau and announced that 
he wished to be a ‘retired business man. This boy was 
persuaded that the best stepping-stone to his goal was 
an office-boy job, and as he was bright and well-set-up 
the counselor was able to place him nicely. 

‘Another lad, pressed by the counselor to say what 
kind of work he would like to do, replied that he wished 
to be a beggar. 

‘“*T been watching beggars, he explained. “They 
make piles of money and they don't hafta hustle.’ 

“Another asked for a job in a doctor's office, saying 
that he wanted to learn to be a doctor by and by. The 
counselor investigated, and found nothing in his history 
showing any fitness for this profession. His reason, 
when she got to the bottom of it, was that a doctor who 
had an office near where he lived drove a car and wore 
clothes that looked as if he was a ‘rich fellow.’ 

‘There was recently a girl who longed to be an opera 
singer, and the daughter of an iceman who wished to 
illustrate books, but in general, barring a common boy- 
ish yearning to have something to do with engines, or 
electricity, these children have very little aspiration for 
any special work in life. But they do almost always 
desire to do something higher in the social scale than 
their parents did. The children of rag-pickers and push- 
cart pedlars would not take that sort of a job, if it were 
offered them. The craving for better surroundings is a 
strong factor with many. ‘I will do anything that is 
clean, said the small daughter of a furrier whose shop, 
in the rear of which his family lived, fairly reeked 
with poisonous dyes and flying hair from the scraps of 
cheap fur he worked in.”’ 

In conclusion Dr. Hayes points out that even at the 
best of times there are not many really worth while jobs 
open to children. “What indeed are they trained for?” 
she asks. “They can run errands. They can tend the 
gate in offices. They can run ribbons in underwear and 
perform similarly monotonous tasks in factories. Most 
of the places they can fill are blind alleys, leading no- 
where. It is perhaps not strange that many child 
workers drift, coming back frequently to the bureau for 
anew job... This tendency the placement counselors 
try to check, for if a child gets into the drifting habit it 
is likely to cling to him through life.”’ 


KENTUCKIANS, TAKE NOTICE! 


As announced under Legislative Activities, a bill has 
been introduced in Kentucky to strengthen the com- 
pulsory attendance law. The following letter has been 
received by the National Child Labor Committee from 
the State Department of Education: 


“One of the results of your study of attendance 
in Kentucky is an awakened sentiment in favor of 
better school conditions. 

The bill now before the Legislature was drawn 
by the Legislative Committee of the Kentucky 
Education Association in order that better atten- 
dance in schools might be secured. 

“T think it would be helpful if you would write 
your members in Kentucky, urging them to sup- 
port this measure.” 


The National Child Labor Committee has already 
urged its members in Kentucky to support this measure. 
We trust that all our Kentucky readers, whether mem- 
bers or not, will interest themselves in the measure and 
urge its passage. 


EIGHTH GRADE 


Where do we go from here—where? 


—We remnants of the throng that started with us. 
Shall we keep on— 

Or drop off on the way, as they have done? 
They're earning money now, and make us feel 
But useless children in comparison. 

Why can't we, too, get into something real? 


—wWell, now we can—we're free. 

The schools can't force us on 

Now that we've passed eighth grade. 

We too can go to work.—Most of us will. 
A few of us 

Will linger here in school 

And study for the work we are to do 


—And in our later life 

Look down disdainfully upon that horde of us 
Who now too early came to grips with life. 

And found ourselves unfitted. 

And maybe one or two 

Will join that tiny band that dreams and ponders, 
And wonders on this splitting in our ranks, 

And why such things must be 


—And if they must. F. B. W. 


COPIES of the Twenty-third Annual Report of the 
National Child Labor Committee for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1927 have been printed and can 
be secured on application to the National Child 
Labor Committee. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill noted last month has been reported favorably 
with amendments to the full House District Committee 
from the sub-committee. The amendments lower the 
age of boys who may deliver newspapers on regular 
routes from 12 to 10 years, lower the minimum age for 
newsboys making street sales from 14 to 12, change from 
7 p.m. to 6 p.m. the night work restriction for males 
under 16 and females under 18, and permit messengers 
between the ages of 18 and 21 to work until midnight 
instead of 10 o'clock. 


KENTUCKY 


A bill has been introduced in the Senate strengthening 
the administrative and enforcement provision of the 
school attendance law. 


NEW JERSEY 
Senate 95 to raise the grade requirement for work 
permits from completion of the 5th to the 6th grade, has 
passed the Senate. The corresponding House bill has 
been referred to the Education Committee. 


NEW YORK 


A bill is pending in the Assembly and Senate to 
create a minimum wage commission for women and 
minors. 

A bill has been introduced in the Assembly and 
Senate to establish an Educational Research Division 
in the Department of Education. 

Hearings have been held on the various bills to modify 
the continuation school laws, but no action has been 
taken. 

A bill has been introduced in the Assembly providing 
for medical inspection of pupils attending part-time or 
continuation schools. 

The Dick bill rewriting and strengthening the pro- 
visions of the compulsory attendance law, including the 
certification of children for work (see AMERICAN CHILD, 
January, 1928) has been introduced in both Houses, and 
likewise a bill to harmonize the labor law with the 
proposed changes. 


MORE STATES READY 


T WAS announced in the January issue of THE 

AMERICAN CHILD that an analysis of the law and 

summary of child labor facts had been prepared for 
twenty states. Eighteen additional states are now in 
print and copies will be sent on application to the 
National Child Labor Committee. These states are: 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington. 














HuMAN WaASTE IN EpucaTIon. Anna Yeomans Reed, 
Ph.D. The Century Company, New York City, 
$2.50. 

There are a great many facts in this book and some 
truth. One does not expect truth to come in large 
dosages and we should be grateful for what little we get. 
But the whole atmosphere of the study is so pervaded 
by a fuzziness of thinking that one must be constantly 
rubbing the eyes and going back to see if the author 
really says what she seems to say. 

The facts are carefully lined up in the middle of the 
book all duly credited to their discoverers and ex- 
pounders. Before and after the arrayed facts are the 
interpretations and deductions made not by the dis- 
coverers of the facts but by the author of the book, 
Dr. Anna Yeomans Reed. Dr. Reed presents the 
general thesis that much waste of human health, energy 
and happiness occurs both in education and in industry, 
but especially in education. The school, she says, has 
had a chance to remedy this, why not let our young 
people who find school unsympathetic leave and go to 
work. Why not let industry try where the school has 
failed? 

The answer to this ‘why not’ seems so obvious that 
I hesitate to expound it. Yet nowhere in the book does 
a hint appear that the attitude of industry toward 
youth and the attitude of school are oppositely deter- 
mined. The motive determining the treatment of youth 
in industry is and must always be an economic motive. 
To expect it to be otherwise, is absurd and unthinkable. 
The motive actuating the school treatment of children, 
however stupid and slow to improve, is educational, 
parental, fostering. It may be that by accident a good 
boss in a healthy industry with a sanitary factory might 
have a better influence on a given child or group of 
children than a poor teacher in a crowded school in a 
dark old building would have. This situation, however, 
is entirely hypothetical and can by no means be 
counted on to determine the policy of the state in 
relation to the work of young people. 

The whole trend of modern education is toward more 
work and less book learning for students of all ages and 
all grades of intelligence. Much that Dr. Reed says of 
work is true. Work not only supplies more interest but 
it develops character as well as competence. These 
ideas are growing slowly, all too slowly in relation to 
education. The public which pays taxes that support 
schools and the parents of children who attend them 
should take heed of the facts which Dr. Reed presents to 
show that children are wasting time sitting about wait- 
ing to get out into a real world. They should make an 
end of the sterile atmosphere of the old-fashioned school 
and insist that reality be let in. From the first grade on 
children should do more and learn less, they should be 
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active and creative and not passive and absorbing. 
They should work every day, do and make, from six 
years on, but this they should do under the guidance of 
people whose only motive is the development and 
socialization of the individual and be they bright or dull 
or merely normal they should not be subjected to the 
driving supervision of a task-master who hopes to 
derive economic profit from their immature efforts. 
Economically profitable work cannot be expected from 
half-developed adolescents, especially dull ones, such 
as Dr. Reed would send out into industry except that it 
be sweated out of their skin and muscles. Skill, 
responsibility and inventiveness, the things that make 
work interesting to the doer and profitable to the em- 
ployer do not reside in adolescent boys or girls, except 
in a very exceptional few about whom this book was 
not written. 

I agree with Dr. Reed absolutely that children should 
work earlier and agree that they do not like to sit and 
fail. I agree that something should be done about it. 
It should be done vigorously and as soon as possible. It 
must, however, be done in the school. I do not feel that 
education at its best can offer any panacea by which 
dull children will become bright, vigorous, successful 
young workers. I do believe, however, that if the school 
will suit tasks to the ability of children from the begin- 
ning the habit of failure will not become established; if 
it will look upon the health and bodily welfare of these 
children as their equipment for work, they may be made 
more vigorous and alert. More than all, I believe their 
dispositions and attitudes toward individuals and 
society are their best stock in trade. A child who 
habitually gets on with his family, with his teacher, 
with his classmates, with his colleagues, with his boss, 
is always going to have a job though his skill be very 
limited. This quality can be cultivated or ruined by 
the school. It is one of many things in education that I 
would not entrust to the chance happenings of industry 
to polish off. 

If Dr. Reed's book succeeds in making the schools 
more conscious of their failures and in quickening them 
to their responsibilities, it will not be such a bad book 
after all. If, however, it induces anybody to listen to the 
bunk about letting industry educate our children 
because the school has failed, it is a bad, bad book. 

ELISABETH IRWIN, Public Education Association 





CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCES IN BRIGHT AND DULL 
Pupits. Harry J. Baker. Public School Publish- 
ing Co. Bloomington, III. 


It has been a long fight and it is not yet finished—to 
convince the lay mind that fundamental and unalter- 
able differences exist in the mental endowment of in- 
dividuals. In a vague and general way this has been 
realized in the organization of society, but the focussing 
of such an admission by the invention and development 
of mental tests has been in the face of tremendous 





popular prejudice and opposition. School teachers, of 
all people, one might have expected to welcome explora- 
tions along the line of individual differences, but even 
here the idea of conceiving human capacity as a 
limited quantity has made its way slowly. That is 
probably why Dr. Baker's book, which one would as- 
sume should have been written the first year after the 
first school was founded, has taken so long to come 
about. All that is in it is so simple and so obvious and 
yet so seldom said. To epitomize the contents of the 
book: dull children learn more slowly than bright 
children; they can comprehend less complicated and 
less abstract ideas; they must be taught by different 
methods and therefore in separate groups. All this he 
tells in a very clear and painstaking way backed by 
common sense and ample experience in the Detroit 
public schools. He shows subject by subject that the 
dull child does less and poorer work than the bright. 
Each time he carefully reminds us that this is nothing 
for which we can blame the dull. He takes away the 
old fallacious consolations so tenaciously adhered to 
that in hand work and art and music the dull child can 
make equal conquest with the bright. He says right 
out for, I believe, the first time, that in no field can the 
dull equal the bright. I feel bound to toss in one last 
hope, outside the scope of Dr. Baker's study, that per- 
haps the dull ones of the world may develop as good 
dispositions as the more gifted. May they not be as 
cheerful as those who see farther, may they not serve 
and sing as they do it. A better understanding such as 
this book is intended to bring about should put less 
strain upon the dull and saddle the bright with more 
responsibilities. It should help to prevent failure on 
the one hand and train for greater skill on the other. It 
is a useful handbook for teachers and not uninteresting 
for the thoughtful layman. I for one am prepared to 
thank Detroit for two worthy products this year, the 
new Ford car and Dr. Baker's book, both of them 
simple, useful and long overdue. 


ELISABETH IRWIN, Public Education Association 


New York AT SCHOOL. By Josephine Chase. Public 
Education Association, New York City, 1927. 
$1.50. 


In New York at School Miss Chase has given a picture 
in large outlines of what is going on in the public schools 
of the greatest city in the New World. 

The book opens with a statement as to the bigness of 
the New York City school system: *‘One million pupils 
—more than in Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Boston, and 
Baltimore combined—762 school units, the teaching 
force itself larger than the entire population in more 
than two-thirds of the cities in New York State and 
larger than in any city in some states.” 

It seems unfortunate to the reviewer that New York 
emphasizes its bigness so often in treating its school 
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conditions. There is no reason why, with the same kind 
of school units, the teaching problem in New York City 
should be more difficult than it is in any other large 
cosmopolitan city. One who has studied New York's 
school conditions is led to believe that this bigness is 
often used as a screen to hide lack of attention to cer- 
tain of the school problems in New York City that are 
not given the attention they have been given in other 
cities in different parts of the country. There is no 
reason why New York City—the richest and largest 
city in the United States—should not have the best 
schools, of all types, in the United States. Because of its 
very bigness and immense numbers of children, it should 
be able to group pupils more carefully and carry out the 
experiment of homogeneous grouping as efficiently, if 
not more efficiently, than any other city in the country. 
Because of its wealth, it should have the best type of 
supervision in the country. It is well known that this is 
not the case. 


Miss Chase points out that the kindergartens of the 
city, with 1079 classes and 41,000 children, are under 
the supervision of one director and two assistant direc- 
tors—a most inadequate amount of supervision for this 
great number. 


She also points out that one district superintendent 
presides over 65,000 pupils and 15,000 teachers; the 
reviewer knows that the majority of them preside over 
more than 600 or 700 teachers. A few years ago the 
reviewer asked one of the district superintendents why 
he was performing such a mechanical kind of super- 
vision. The reply was that, with more than 700 teachers 
to rate twice a year, he could not perform supervision of 
a really helpful and inspirational type. If the New York 
schools could throw aside for five years the general 
ratings on the part of district superintendents and let 
these district superintendents spend their time spread- 
ing abroad throughout the schools the good things that 
are being done in education, not only in New York City 
but throughout the country, it would be a great boon to 
hundreds of thousands of children in the city schools. 

It is evident from reading this book that New York 
has a sampling of all the good things in education, but 
often it is only a sampling. 

Probably about the best thing that could happen to 
New York City schools would be to have a real survey 
to determine just how far the minimum of progressive 
procedures in education are being carried out for all the 
children of the city. Take the matter of health educa- 
tion. Miss Chase says: ‘Today, with a force of 98 in- 
spectors and 216 nurses for a school population of 
1,118,185, the average is 11,410 per doctor and 5,176 
per nurse. This does not include a large continuation 
and high school population. . . . There is in some dis- 
tricts one inspector for 19,000 children, one nurse for 
6,000 or 7,000 children.” In order to carry out any real 
health program, which includes the promotion of every- 
day cleanliness and decency on the part of the children, 


— 


there should be at least one inspector for every 5,009 
children and a nurse for every 2,000 children. 

One of the biggest things that the New York City 
schools have done for the promotion of health ang 
morals is the organization of the Public Schools Athletic 
League. The only regret is that the city has not made 
provision for more gymnasiums and athletic fields to 
take care of the activities of this important organization, 

An important chapter in the book is that dealing with 
the visiting teacher. The visiting teacher who is a real 
social worker can do counseling and guidance work of 
the highest type in a great city school system. The con- 
cluding paragraph of the chapter shows the inadequacy 
in the way of providing visiting teachers: ‘About 55 
schools are now served by 15 visiting teachers.” This 
means not only that these visiting teachers are over- 
loaded with cases but that more than 600 schools have 
no visiting teacher service at all,—a service that js 
needed in all sections and among all classes. 

Section III of the book, dealing with Special Services 
Afforded, shows the various beginnings that have been 
made in dealing with handicapped children, with 
adolescent boys and girls in Continuation Schools and 
in the Evening Schools, prophetic of what might be if 
New York City would only set out consistently to do 
its whole task. 

The school officials should cast aside the idea of big- 
ness and get down to the fundamental idea of doing the 
best for each individual child,—a task which is no more 
difficult in the greatest city in the country than it is in 
the smallest. In fact the biggest and richest city in the 
country should set before it the ideal of doing its task 
of public school education the best. 

W. H. Hotes, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


THE ACCIDENT LIST 


Willie Maccini, Jr., 12-year-old boy of Los Banos, 
California, cut four fingers from his right hand in an 
electric meat grinder at the market of A. Michelotti 
where he was employed as an errand boy. He was 
grinding meat and pushing the meat in the grinder with 
his hand instead of using a wooden plug for that purpose. 

(The Republican, Fresno, California.) 


As a result of catching his right leg between the floor 
and an elevator at the Highland Shaker Sweater Com- 
pany, Joseph Varga, 16 years old, is in the hospital with 
a badly crushed foot. 

The boy, who was employed as a messenger, had been 
attempting to board the elevator when his foot slipped 
through an opening between the floor and the elevator. 
His screams attracted fellow workmen who pulled him 
from the trap by removing the elevator to another floor. 

Physicians said that amputation of several of his toes 
may be necessary. 

(The Courier, Camden, New Jersey.) 
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ic MASSACHUSETTS 

le In 1910 the school committee of Boston established 
0 the newsboys trial board, a unique feature for controll- 
n. ing violations of the law concerning newsboys. This 
th board consists of the supervisor of licensed minors, who 
al acts aS prosecuting attorney, one of the school atten- 
of dance officers, who acts as presiding judge, and three 
n- newsboy judges elected from the licensed newsboys at- 
cy tending the city public schools. Each newsboy judge 
5 usually speaks another language in addition to English 
iis and can act as interpreter at need. Boys found violat- 
I ing the law are required to report to this board with 
ve their parents. A first offender usually has the law ex- 
is plained to him and he and his father are warned. A 


repeated offender is likely to be referred to juvenile 
“eS court. 


en Weekly Notes, Children’s Bureau, 
ith Department of Lebor. 
. OHIO 

Z The League of Women Voters of Cincinnati, Ohio, is 


holding a series of study classes on child labor questions. 
The conferences are conducted under the direction of 
bi Miss Edith Campbell, Director of the Vocation Bureau 
of the Cincinnati Public Schools, and the subjects for 


6 discussion include the Ohio child labor law; coopera- 
wi tive, continuation and part-time classes; educating the 
wi coming generations—the program of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; administration of child labor 
oli laws; factory inspection; compensation for accidents; 
Y powers of boards of education and boards of health; 
: suggestions and proposals of the State and National 
League of Women Voters. 
Mr. Howell Cheney, Chairman of the Committee on 
10S, Junior Education and Employment of the National 
an Association of Manufacturers will be the chief speaker 
otti at one of the meetings, discussing the Ohio law from the 
was manufacturers’ viewpoint. 
‘ith This study course is of more than local interest, for the 
Ose, Ohio child labor and compulsory attendance laws are 
) being watched by the entire country. They constitute 
, areal attempt to introduce high standards and at the 
oor same time maintain sufficient flexibility through a 
om- system of carefully safeguarded exemptions to care for 
‘ith special types of children whose individual needs must 
be considered. In general, they require children to re- 
een main in school until 18 years, unless they are high school 
ped graduates, or unless they are 16 years and employed (to 
_ be employed at 16 years a child must have completed 
im 


the 7th grade). Special provision, however, is made for 
00r. children of 16 who are unable to meet the 7th grade 


Loes tequirement, for children of 14 who are attending co- 
Operative schools combining work and study, and 
) children of 14 who are excluded from school because of 








low mentality or inability to profit by further instruc- 
tion of the kind offered by the schools in their district. 

The practical working out of this law deserves careful 
study, for some plan of this kind must ultimately answer 
the question of how to keep children in school during 
their educative years without working hardship in 
individual cases, an evil which all too frequently accom- 
panies restrictive legislation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Pennsylvania Child Labor Law provides: ‘‘No 
minor under fourteen years of age shall be employed or 
permitted to work in, about, or in connection with any 
establishment or in any occupation.” Establishment is 
defined as, “any place where work is done for compensa- 
tion,’ except farm or domestic service in private homes. 

The manager of the Harris Theatre in Pittsburgh em- 
ployed two children of ten and twelve years in a speak- 
ing and dancing act after eight o'clock in the evening, 
and for these performances paid the children’s manager 
$1450 a week. A Pittsburgh magistrate found the 
manager guilty of violating the Child Labor Act, and 
sentenced him accordingly. On an appeal to the County 
Court of Allegheny County the judgment of the magis- 
trate was reversed on, the ground that “the law was 
intended for protection of children from practical in- 
juries, not from imaginary or fancied harm.” The 
Commonwealth has appealed to the Superior Court. 

“A Brief of Amici Curiae in Support of the Appel- 
lant,’ prepared for a hearing before the Superior Court 
in Philadelphia last November, contends that a theatre 
is an establishment, performing on the stage is an occu- 
pation, and performing regularly for pay is work; and 
an outline of the history of statutes to protect working 
children is given to show that “stage labor is most 
emphatically within the spirit of the statute, as it is 
confessedly within the letter.’ The Court, however, 
would not consider any brief on the merits of the case, 
but only on the question of procedure, namely, as to 
whether in this particular case the State could bring an 
appeal. 

Thus far the Superior Court has not rendered a 
decision. 

A former decision of the Court of Allegheny County, 
followed in the present case, holds the theatre is not 
guilty of a violation of the Child Labor Act in employing 
children, while a decision by the Court of Common 
Pleas of Philadelphia County, in a case exactly similar, 
holds that such employment of children is within the 
Child Labor Act and the theatre can be punished for 
such violation. 

UTAH 

Every child between 14 and 18 years of age in either 
full-time or part-time school and 93 per cent of them on 
full-time, is the record for Salt Lake City, and this 
situation holds pretty well for the whole state, according 
to a recent Bulletin of Public Education and Child 
Labor Association of Pennsylvania. It is significant 
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that this situation is controlled entirely by the school 
law. Attendance is compulsory for persons between 8 
and 18 years of age unless they are high school gradu- 
ates or 16 years and employed, or 8th grade graduates 
and employed. There is no grade requirement in the 
work permit law. 


GENERAL 


Creation of a division in the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor devoted wholly to juvenile de- 
linquency and its prevention is recommended by Miss 
Grace Abbott, Chief of the Bureau. 

“There is a growing appreciation of the fact that 
crime has its beginning in the delinquencies of children 
and that we are paying too much for the care and 
punishment of the criminals and too little for the pre- 
vention of crime,’ Miss Abbott says. It is her belief 
that careful study is the foundation upon which a 
program of prevention must be built. 

During the year a plan for uniform reporting of 
juvenile court statistics of delinquency, dependency and 
neglect was put into effect. Already, Miss Abbott 
points out, about 80 courts in 20 States have promised 
cooperation and have been supplied with statistical 
cards. 

At present such work as is done in the field of juvenile 
delinquency is handled by the social service division of 
the Bureau and must compete with requests for studies 
of mothers’ pensions, orphanages, child-placing agencies 
and other problems connected with dependency and 
neglect. The creation of a division devoted entirely to 
this field would require an annual appropriation of 
approximately $50,000. 

U S. Department of Labor. 






GREAT BRITAIN 


In a discussion of the desirability of prolonging the 
school life of children by raising the age of compulsory 
attendance from 14 to 15, Lord Eustace Percy argued 
that “the natural course of educational development 
will lead to its being raised spontaneously in the future. 
An increasing number of children remain voluntarily at 
school till nearly fifteen. A large proportion of those 
who leave at fourteen do not succeed in obtaining 
regular employment till they are fifteen. Lord Perey 
seemed inclined, however, to depend on this “natural 
course of development” rather than on statutory en- 
actment and set forth as the “crucial problem,” the 
after education of the young man and young woman, 
The Manchester Guardian answered this point of view: 

. those who have most experience of educational 
work among adults are precisely those who are more 
impressed by the injury, sometimes the irreparable 
injury, caused by the abrupt termination of school life 
at fourteen. But it is perfectly true that quite apart 
from the policy of the government—and indeed in spite 
ot its financial policy—there is a growing tendency for 
parents to keep their children at school voluntarily 
beyond the age at which attendancegceases to be 
compulsory.” € 

The London Times commented on Lord Percy's 
address: “His statement, however, that there is ‘a very 
strong tendency’ for children to remain voluntarily at 
school till the age of fifteen is at all events a welcome and 
promising sign of the times. A gap between school and 
employment is always dangerous and demoralizing for 
not only is mere knowledge forgotten but the experience 
of discipline and regular habits loses its effsect.” 

School and Society 

















J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am opposed to child labor and wish to assist in your 
efforts to eliminate it from this country. 
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